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TOBACCO  INCLUDED  IN  RENEWED 
GREEK  •  •  GERMAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 


The  Greek-West  German    Trade  Agreement  was  extended  for  one  year 
following  negotiations  held  in  Athens  October  31,  1956  between  representa- 
tives of  the  two  countries.    The  new  agreement,  identified  as  the  Fifth 
Supplementary  Agreement  to  the  Agreement  of  February  12,  1951,  includes 
tobacco  as  one  of  the  items  to  be  exported  from  Greece  in  exchange  for 
German  industrial  goods.    The  effective  date  of  the  renewed  agreement  was 
made  retroactive  to  October  1,  1956,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  until 
September  30,  1957.    No  commodity  lists  are  provided  in  the  new  agreement, 
except  for  commodities  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions  for  which 
specific  quotas  are  established.    Trade  in  both  directions  will  be  carried 
on  within  the  framework  of  the  liberalized  import  regulations  currently  in 
effect  in  both  countries.    Also,  the  renewed  agreement  further  provides 
that  both  Governments  will  continue  exerting  earnest  efforts  to  foster 
closer  trade  relations  and  to  eliminate  any  difficulties  that  might  arise. 


ITALIAN  TOBACCO  TRADE  DOWN 


Italian  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  first  9-^onths  of  1956  totaled 
12.9  million  pounds,  compared  with  20.2  million  during  the  corresponding 
■period  of  1955-    Most  of  the  decline  occurred  in  reduced  takings  of  United 
States,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  leaf,  while  imports  of  Greek  and  Yugoslav 


leaf  were  considerably  above  the  January-September  1955  levels, 
from  Yugoslavia  were  about  double  those  for  calendar  year  1955- 


Imports 


ITALY:    Trade  in  leaf  tobacco  during  January-September  1956, 
with  comparisons 


Country 


Imports 


:  January- 
:  September 
"1955 

January-  : 
September  : 
1956  : 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

5,791 

2,^25  ; 

:  2,^58 
:  1/ 

\           2,703  \ 
:           5,030  : 

3,398 

!     2,^5  ; 

5,272 
:  3,2U8 

!            60  \ 

;              232  \ 

:  20,167 

12,935 

Exports 


January- 
September 
"1955 


January- 
Sept  ember 
1956 


Bulgaria. . . . 

France  

West  Germany 

Greece  

Yugoslavia. . 
Netherlands . 
Switzerland. 

Turkey  

Soviet  Union 
United  State 
Other  


Total . . 

IT    If  any,  included  in  other. 


1,000 
pounds 


1,969 
3,296 


2,056 
1,810 

2,876 

895 
5,387 


18,789 


1,000" " 
pounds 


2,758 
2,002 


2,386 
1,261 

3,307 
2,213 
3,610 


17,537 


Source:     Statistica  Del  Commercio  Con  L'estero,  September  1956 
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Exports  of  Italian  leaf  during  January-September  195°;  totaling  17 • 5 
million  pounds,  were  1.3  million  below  the  comparable  period  last  year  but 
21  percent  above  the  January-September  195^  level  of  ll*.5  million.  The 
Netherlands,  France,  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  continued  to  in- 
crease their  takings  of  Italian  leaf,  while  shipments  to  West  Germany  and 
Switzerland  were  below  the  first  9-mon'khs  of  1955 • 

WEST  GERMANY'S  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  UP  5  PERCENT 

Duty-paid  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  West  German  manufacturers 
during  the  first  9 -months  of  1955  totaled  lll+.l  million  pounds  --  up  5«3  per- 
cent from  the  108.^  million  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955* 
Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in  larger  takings  of  all  types  of  tobaccos, 
except  cigar  leaf. 

WESTERN  GERMANY:     Imports  of  duty-paid  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  country 


of  origin  during  the  January -Sept ember  periods,  1955-5^ 


Country  of  Origin 

:  January-September 
:  1955 

January-September 
1956 

:  1,000 

:                pounds  j 

• 

1,000 
pounds 

:  [!-2,335 
. ..:  25,597 
11,660 

. ..:  6,ltf9 
7,790 
M37 

...:               2,359  : 
1,283 

. ..:  1,276 

5k0  : 
...:                  757  : 
...:  2,979 

^,339 
25,1^-5 
12,179 
5,  ^69 
6,85^ 
I*,l89 
3,516 
2,285 
1,1*1*0 

1,330 
1,132 

5,653 

. ..:  108,357 

1           111*, 136 

Source:     Der  Aussenhandels  Der 

Bundesrepublik  Deutschland 

Teil  2, 

September  19567 


Imports  of  oriental  tobaccos,  mainly  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria  totaled  1*2.2  million  pounds,  compared  with  the  Jan- 
uary-September 1955  level  of  39-3  million.    Takings  of  United  States  leaf, 
totaling  1*1*. 1*  million  pounds,  were  about  k  percent  larger  than  last  year. 
Imports  of  non-U.  S.  flue-cured  were  about  .7  million  pounds  larger  than  the 
January-September  1955  level  of  1.8  million.     Increased  imports  from  Japan, 
Communist  China,  Thailand,  Canada,  and  the  Rhodesian  Federation  more  than 
offset  reduced  takings  from  India.    Total  takings  of  cigar  leaf,  mainly  from 
Indonesia,  Brazil,  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  were  about  2  percent  be- 
low the  January- Sept ember  1955  level  of  23.2  million  pounds. 
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INDIA  REDUCES  IMPORTS  OF 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

India's  import  policy  for  the  January- June  1957  period,  announced 
December  29,  1956,  curtailed  import  quotas  of  509  items  -  including  tobacco 
products,  described  as  "relatively  less  essential"  to  the  needs  of  India's 
economic  development.    The  new  import  quotas  for  manufactured  tobacco  pro- 
ducts are  as  follows: 

Manufactured  tobacco  -  import  quota  reduced  from  100  per 
cent  of  the  basic  year's  quota  to  25  percent; 

Cigars  -  quota  reduced  from  100  percent  to  nil;  and 


Cigarettes  -  quota  reduced  from  10  percent  to  nil. 


DUTCH  CIGARETTE  AND  CIGAR 
CONSUMPTION  RISES 

Consumption  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  cigarillos.,  in  the  Netherlands 
continued  their  upward  trend  through  1956.    Cigarette  consumption,  totaling 
13.2  billion  pieces,  was  about  12  percent  larger  than  the  preceding  year's 
level  of  11.7  billion.    Cigar  consumption  totaled  951  million  pieces, 
compared  with  906  million  in  1955-    Consumption  of  cigarillos  increased 
slightly  from  150  to  151  million  pieces.    Consumption  of  the  other  products 
mainly  shag  and  pipe  tobacco y  continued  to  decline. 


HIGHER  OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 

WILL  RAISE  COST  OF  TOBACCO  OVERSEAS 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  the  Suez  situation,  many  ocean  freight  rates 
have  been  increased  or  are  scheduled  to  be  increased  in  the  next  few  months 
Shipments  that  normally  move  through  the  Canal  now  cost  more  due  to  the 
longer  route  they  must  follow.    This  longer  transit  period  has  also  in- 
flated demand  for  shipping  space. 

Below  is  a  list  of  recent  and  impending  rate  increases,  announced  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  could  affect  U.  S.  tobacco  shipments: 

United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
West  Germany,  France  (Atlantic  Ports),  and  Scandanavia  - 
increase  10  percent; 

United  States  (East  Coast)  to  the  Mediterranean  -  10  percent 
basic  increase  plus  surcharges  of  25  to  75  percent. 
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INCREASED  FREIGHT  RATES  FORECAST  FOR 
AUSTRALIAN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

Higher  freight  rates  are  forecast  for  Australian  exports  to 
European  ports  effective  February  1,  according  to  a  recent  announcement 
of  overseas  shipowners  servicing  Australian  exporters  (See  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets,  August  27,  1956).    New  contracts  were  to  be  negotiated 
through  January  25  with  Australian  shippers  representatives  and  the 
Shipowners  Overseas  Transport  Committee  for  an  overall  Ik  percent  in- 
crease in  rates  on  wool,  meats,  dairy  products,  fresh  fruit  and  general 
cargo  shipments.    Wheat  exports  are  not  affected  as  they  are  shipped  in 
individual  cargoes. 

Exporters  are  criticising  the  proposed  increases  on  the  announced 
intention  of  shipowners  to  increase  freight  rates  to  insure  earnings  on 
a  "cost-plus"  basis. 

The  proposed  increases,  if  effective,  are  expected  to  increase 
Australia's  difficulties  in  competing  with  meat  and  dairy  exports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  market.    Wool  growers  are  also  protesting  the  increase  on 
the  grounds  that  freight  rates  for  wool  may  be  increased  disproportionately 
to  offset  freight  on  some  other  commodities. 


NEW  ZEALAND  APPLE  AND 
PEAR  EXPORTS  LOWER 

Adverse  weather  conditions  and  an  expanding  local  market  have  combin- 
ed to  cause  a  sharp  reduction  in  New  Zealand  apple  and  pear  exports. 

Exports  during  the  current  season,  it  is  estimated,  will  total 
1,^25,000  bushels  of  apples  and  27,000  bushels  of  pears.     Last  year's 
totals  were  1,5^+8,000  and  58,000  bushels,  respectively. 


PROSPECTS  GOOD  FOR 
CHILEAN  ONIONS 

The  Chilean  onion  trade  is  expecting  a  good  season  this  year  as  recent 
weather  in  major  producting  areas  has  tended  to  be  dry  prior  to  the  Feb- 
ruary harvest  season.    Last  year  rain  during  the  harvest  caused  a  crop 
loss  of  approximately  15  percent. 

Yields  are  somewhat  lower  than  last  year  but  acreage  is  higher  and 
total  production  is  expected  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  last  season. 

The  Government  set  the  onion  export  quota  temporarily  at  26k, 000  cwt. 
but  the  trade  expects  periodic  increases  during  the  season  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.    The  final  quota  is  expected  to  reach  the  same  level 
as  last  year  -  about  ^-50,000  cwt. 
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TASMANIA!!  APPLE  AND  PEAR 
CROP  ESTIMATES  REDUCED 

During  the  past  few  weeks  weather  conditions  in  Tasmania  have 
"been  unfavorable  and  production  estimates  for  apples  and  pears 
have  consequently  "been  reduced. 

The  apple  crop  is  now  estimated  at  k, 107,000  bushels,  a  de- 
crease from  the  November  30  estimate  of  about  780,000  bushels. 
Last  year's  crop  was  estimated  at  6,039,000  bushels.  The 
Tasmanian  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announce  that  reduction 
could  occur  if  weather  conditions  do  not  improve  soon. 

Pear  crop  estimates  have  also  been  reduced  and  this  year's 
crop  is  now  forecast  at  260,850  bushels  compared  to  ^-90,000  bushels 
last  year  and  376,000  bushels  previously  estimated  for  this  year. 


AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  AND  PEAR 
CROP  ESTIMATE  REVISED 

A  further  revision  in  the  Australian  apple  and  pear  crops  is 
necessary  in  view  of  decreased  production  in  Tasmania. 

Present  Australian  apple  and  pear  crop  estimates  for  the  1956- 
57  crop,  compared  to  1955-56,  are  as  follows: 


Commodity 

j      1955-56  1/      :  1956-57 

:             -  thousand  bushels  - 

. .•         13,863         :  10,561 

..:          3,55^  3,369 

T"7    Note :    The  1955-56  totals  are  final  crop  figures, 
received  since  publication  of  the  early  1955-56  e st- 
riates in  the  January  Ik  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 


BELGIUM  RAISES  TAXES  ON  FRUITS 

The  Belgium  government  has  announced  the  removal  of  fresh  fruits 
from  the  list  of  commodities  benefiting  from  a  reduction  in  the  trans- 
action tax. 

Through  this  action,  effective  December  19,  the  transaction 
tax  for  pineapples,  bananas,  lemons,  oranges,  and  similar  fruits 
becomes  10  percent  instead  of  the  5  percent  previously  in  effect. 
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FRANCE  REPORTS  SMALLER 
WINTER  GRAIN  ACREAGE 

Seeding  of  winter  wheat  in  France,  up  to  January  1,  1957>  "was 
officially  estimated  at  10.5  million  acres.    This  is  3.6  percent 
less  than  the  wheat  acreage  seeded  up  to  that  time  a  year  ago. 
Winter  wheat  acreage  normally  accounts  for  about  95  percent  of  the 
total  wheat  acreage  in  France.    Last  year,  however,  following  the 
heavy  winterkill,  wheat  acreage  was  sharply  reduced  and  a  larger 
than  usual  proportion  of  the  harvested  acreage  was  spring  wheat. 
Very  favorable  yields  of  spring  grains  last  year  are  believed  to 
have  increased  growers1  interest  in  spring  wheat,  and  the  area 
under  spring  wheat  may  again  be  larger  than  usual  this  year. 

Acreage  of  other  winter  grains  is  also  smaller  than  that  of  a 
year  ago.    The  decline  is  mainly  attributed  to  excessive  rains  at 
seeding  time,  but  is  also  believed  to  reflect  some  increased  in- 
terest in  spring  grain,  as  mentioned  above.    Rye  acreage  seeded  by 
the  beginning  of  January  is  about  6  percent  less  than  the  1955-56 
acreage.    Normally  all  of  the  rye  is  fall  sown.    Relatively  small 
proportions  of  feed  grains  are  winter  grain. 

The  weather  was  generally  mild  up  to  the  end  of  December  but 
became  colder  in  January  with  temperatures  about  average  for  that 
time  of  year.    No  winter  damage  to  grain  has  been  reported  to  date. 
A  few  instances  of  re-seeding  have  been  reported,  however,  because ■ 
of  poor  germination.     This  is  attributed  to  low  quality  of  some  of 
the  seed  and  to  late  planting  with  attendant  low  temperatures. 


ARGENTINA  REVISES  I956 
WHEAT  CROP  ESTIMATE 

Argentina  harvested  about  262  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  late 
1956  and  early  1957;  according  to  the  second  official  estimate.  Thi 
figure  is  higher  than  was  expected  on  the  basis  of  earlier  reports 
of  unfavorable  weather  and  potential  rust  damage.    The  current 
estimate  is  well  above  average  and  about  36  percent  above  the  1955 
harvest  of  193  million  bushels,  though  it  is  not  up  to  the  large 
195^1-  outturn. 

A  comparison  with  the  1955  regional  breakdown  shows  that  the 
largest  percentage  increase  was  in  La  Pampa  with  an  increase  of  70 
percent  over  last  year.    The  next  largest  increase  was  in  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires  with  the  bulk  of  that  increase  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Province.     Significant,  though  smaller,  in- 
creases are  also  noted  for  Cordova  and  Entre  Rios. 
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THAILAND  PRODUCES  LARGE  RICE  CROP: 
EXPORT  SUPPLIES  INCREASE 


Thailand's  rice  crop  of  1956,  harvested  principally  in  December,  was 
possibly  the  largest  on  record.    At  least  1,500,000  metric  tons  are  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  export  during  calendar  year  1957,  according 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    All  rice  for  export  this  year  will  be 
from  the  new  harvest,  since  stocks  from  previous  crops  were  virtually 
depleted  at  the  end  of  1956. 

Only  in  19 51;.  when  rice  exports  from  Thailand  were  1,555,000  metric 
tons,  have  exports  reached  the  total  indicated  for  1957 •    Rice  exports 
in  195^  and  1955  were  down  to  around  1,200,000  tons.  Preliminary 
statistics  indicate  exports  in  1956  were  around  1,250,000  tons  and 
subsequent  data  may  give  a  slightly  higher  figure. 

Rice  exports  from  Thailand  during  the  January-September  1956  period, 
the  latest  for  which  data  are  available  by  country,  totaled  888,000 
metric  tons  or  12  per  cent  less  than  the  1,013,000  tons  in  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  1955*    Total  rice  exports  in  October  were  89,000 
tonsj  in  November,  12^,000  tons;  and  in  December,  151,000  tons. 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  in  the  January-September 
period  were  Malaya  and  Singapore  (3^-  percent),  Hong  Kong  (17  percent), 
Japan  (15  percent),  Indonesia  (13  percent)  and  the  Netherlands  (5  per- 
cent).   Japan,  previously  the  principal  customer,  took  only  13^,000 
tons,  a  sharp  decline  from  366,000  tons  in  the  like  period  of  1955* 
It  is  expected  that  official  trade  statistics  for  the  remainder  of 
1956,  when  available,  will  show  little  if  any  rice  exports  to  Japan. 
The  decline  in  exports  to  Japan  was  partly  offset  by  increased  exports 
to  Indonesia  and  Pakistan. 


BURMA  HAS  BUMPER 
RICE  CROP 

Favorable  growing  conditions  for  Burma's  1956-57  rice  crop  have 
resulted  in  an  excellent  harvest.    The  crop,  estimated  at  7,100,000 
metric  tons  of  rough  rice  (15,680  million  pounds),  is  the  largest 
since  World  War  II. 

The  surplus  available  for  export  in  calendar  year  1957  is  estimat- 
ed at  2  million  metric  tons  in  terms  of  milled  rice.    This  approximates 
the  postwar  record  exports  of  I956.    The  bulk  of  the  1957  exports,  how- 
ever, will  be  from  the  current  crop,  whereas  1956  exports  were  sup- 
plied from  the  1955-56  crop  plus  heavy  carry-over  stocks  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 
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The  outlook  for  Burmese  rice  exports  this  season  is  the  best  in 
several  years.     Carry-over  stocks  are  down  to  a  manageable  level. 
Old-crop  and  poor-quality  stocks  have  been  disposed  of,  even  though 
often  at  greatly  reduced  prices.    The  demand  for  Burmese  rice  with 
payment  in  cash  is  good  and  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  rate  that 
will  ne cess ii&aise heavy  reductions  in  exports  to  barter  countries. 

The  downward  trend  of  rice  export  prices  has  been  stopped  and 
new  rice  sales  may  be  made  at  slightly  higher  prices.    Government -to ■- 
Government  prices  for  1957  have  not  yet  been  announced.    The  amount 
of  rice  exports  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  availability 
of  ships,  but  as  much  of  the  rice  goes  to  India,  Ceylon,  Malaya, 
and  Indonesia  that  will  depend  on  how  fast  the  available  ships 
can  operate . 


EL  SALVADOR'S  RICE  CROP 
INSUFFICIENT  FOR  REQUIREMENTS 

The  1956  rice  crop  of  El  Salvador,  harvested  mainly  from 
October  through  December,  is  estimated  at  55  million  pounds  of 
rough  rice,  the  smallest  outturn  in  several  years.  Production 
in  1955  was  reported  at  65  million  pounds,  a  decline  from  around 
75  million  pounds  in  both  1953  and  195^--    The  reduction  in  output 
this  season  is  due  principally  to  a  slight  decline  in  acreage  and 
unfavorable  weather  in  several  important  producing  areas. 

Rice  imports  will  be  needed  in  the  next  6  months,  though 
the  actual  quantities  are  not  estimated  at  this  time.  Rice 
imports  in  calendar  year  1955  were  12,975,000  pounds,  and  in  the 
January-June  period  of  1956,  about  9^935^000  pounds.  Though 
statistics  are  not  yet  available  for  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
imports  since  July  1956  are  reported  to  have  been  small. 

The  principal  sources  for  rice  imports  in  the  1  .st  2  years 
have  been  Nicaragua,  Ecuador,  and  United  States.     In  fiscal  year, 
July-June  1955-56,  imports  of  13,303,000  pounds  wer.  10,60^,000 
from  Ecuador,  3,7^4-3,000  from  the  United  States,  2,028,000  from 
Mexico,  1,636,000  from  Nicaragua,  2^9,000  from  Guatemala,  and 
37^000  from  Honduras. 

Wholesale  rice  prices  in  El  Salvador  in  1956  averaged 
$10.^4-3  per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  $10. ik  in  1955.    The  high 
point  of  the  year  was  reached  in  May  and  June,  when  quotations 
were  about  $11. 0^4-  per  100  pounds;  then  prices  declined  gradually 
to  the  end  of  the  year.    The  average  December  price  of  $8.78  per 
100  pounds  was  the  lowest  since  March  1955 • 
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CANADA'S  MUSTARD 
PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

Following  are  excerpts  of  a  press  release  of  January  k, 
1957  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture : 

"Growing  commercial  mustard  began  in  southern  Alberta 
about  25  years  ago,  and  in  the  last  decade  it  has  become  an 
important  dry  land  crop.    Previous  to  1956,  Alberta's  mustard 
acreage  varied  from  30,000  to  60,000  acres  but  last  season 
Alberta  farmers  seeded  an  all-time  record  of  138,000  acres. 
This  arose  chiefly  from  an  increased  demand  in  Japan  for 
Alberta  mustard. 

The  Yellow  variety  of  mustard  has  been  in  much  greater 
demand  than  the  Brown  or  Oriental,  but  because  of  requests 
from  Japan  last  season  for  the  Oriental  variety,  it  was  sown 
on  two  thirds  of  the  total  acreage .    Last  season  contracting 
companies  paid  5  cents  per  pound  for  Yellow  and  3  cents  for 
Brown  and  Oriental. 

"The  production  and  marketing  of  mustard  is  a  special- 
ized business.    A  very  high  proportion  of  the  crop  is  market- 
ed in  foreign  countries,  and  the  number  of  buyers  is  quite 
limited.    For  this  reason  almost  all  of  Alberta's  mustard 
is  grown  under  contract,  chiefly  with  2  companies  in  Leth- 
bridge  and  a  few  in  Northern  Montana ,    The  total  acreage 
contracted  is  based  on  what  the  fall  market  is  likely  to 
absorb.    When  abnormally  high  yields  are  obtained,  a  mus- 
tard surplus  can  result  in  a  reduced  acreage  the  following 
year . " 


U.S.  SHARE  OF  U.K.  LARD 
MARKET  DROPS 

United  Kingdom's  imports  of  lard,  which  totaled  16^.1 
million  pounds  in  January -November  1955,  increased  to  197.6 
million  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1956.    Due  to 
strong  competition  from  European  suppliers  the  United  States' 
share  of  this  trade  was  reduced  from  82  percent  for  the 
January -November,  1955  period  to  76  percent  for  the  same 
period  in  1955- 

In  1956  the  United  Kingdom  received  increased  lard 
supplies  from  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Argentina  also  entered  the  U.K.  lard  market  for  the  first 
time  in  1956,  but  up  to  this  time  shipments  have  not  been 
significant . 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRIED  FRUIT  FORECASTS 

Below -average  dried  prune ,  peach  and  raisin  crops  are  indicated  for 
1957;  according  to  estimates  by  the  South  African  Dried  Fruit  Board.  Dried 
prune  production  is  forecast  at  only  1,200  short  tons,,  well  below  last 
year's  pack  of  3,000  tons  and  the  19^9-53  average  of  1,700  tons.    The  1957 
raisin, pack  (including  sultanas)  is  forecast  at  7.?  100  tons        l,k00  tons 
above  last  season's  production  but  1,700  tons  below  average. 

The  1957  dried  apricot  pack  is  indicated  at  500  tons,  compared  with 
800  tons  in  1956.  Currant  production  may  remain  the  same  as  in  1956,  at 
1,100  tons. 

Quality  of  the  dried  vine  fruits  is  expected  to  be  good. 


DRIED  FRUIT:    Commercial  production  in 
Union  of  South  Africa 


Commodity 

!  Average 
:  19^9-53 

:  195^ 

!  1955 

1  1956 

!  Indicated 
:  1957 

Short  tons 

Apples  

100 

200 

:  100 

:  200 

Apricots  

1+00  • 

600 

:  900 

:  800 

500 

Currants  

1,000 

1,100 

1,000 

1,100 

:  1,100 

Peaches  

1,200 

1,500 

1,900 

1/  1,000 

■1/  1,000 

Pears  ...«•..•.««.« 

300  ; 

100 

:  200 

300 

Prune  s .  ; 

1,700 

2,1+00 

3,300 

3,000 

1,200 

Raisins  : 

8,300  : 

10,700 

8,900  : 

5,700 

7,100 

1/  Includes  nectarines. 


ARGENTINA  EXPANDS 
U.K.  BEEF  TRADE 

Argentina  has  authorized  the  exportation  of  a  total  of  3^-1  million 
pounds  of  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  19  weeks  of  1957* 
If  the  authorizations  are  filled  and  if  shipping  space  is  available,  it 
is  anticipated  in  Argentina  that  exports  to  the  U.K.  will  exceed  351 
million  pounds  for  the  first  half  of  1957*    This  would  be  an  increase  of 
over  18  percent  from  the  same  period  in  1956,  closely  approaching  the 
prewar  level. 

Argentina  exported  about  1,256  million  pounds  of  meat  (product  weight) 
to  all  sources  in  the  first  11  months  of  1956.    This  is  an  increase  of  k-0 
percent  over  the  753  million  pounds  in  1955* 
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PEOSPECTS  LESS  FAVORABLE  FOE  AUSTRALIAN 
CANNED  FEUIT  EXPOET  PACK 


The  outlook  for  the  1956-57  Australian  stone  fruit  crop,  particularly 
apricots  and  peaches,  is  poor  as  a  result  of  heavy  winter  rains  and  floods 
which  took  place  in  the  principal  producing  areas.    Bearing  trees  have 
"been  hard  hit  with  mortality  reported  in  some  instances  as  high  as  90 
percent  for  peaches  and  60  percent  for  apricots. 

Inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  the  peaches,  one-third  of  the  apricots  and 
one-quarter  of  the  pears  produced  in  195^-55  were  canned  the  significance 
of  the  annual  stone  fruit  pack  to  Australian  fruit  growers  "becomes  readily 
apparent.     The  forecast  for  production  of  1.5  million  cases  (2k  /  2^  s)  of 
peaches  for  1956-57  is  regarded  as  1  million  cases  "below  the  normal  pack. 
The  loss  in  production  from  normal  levels  forecast  for  apricots  is  of 
less  severity,  as  "borne  out  "by  the  current  estimate  of  not  more  than 
700,000  cases  of  2k /2|  equivalent  for  1956-57. 

In  195^-55;  more  than  80  percent  of  the  peach  pack  and  "better  than 
70  percent  of  the  apricot  pack  were  exported.  Principal  customers  were 
the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada.  Exports  of  canned  peaches 
and  apricots  for  the  past  2  seasons,  together  with  the  forecast  for  the 
1956-57  trade  are: 


Year  Peaches  Apricots 

-  -  cases  -  2k  / 2^  equivalent  -  - 

1951*  -  55  1,709,012  62^,699 

1955  -  56  1,365,280  652,1^7 

1956-57  (forecast)  1,200,000  600,000 

Minimum  purchase  prices  for  canning  fruit  from  the  1956-57  harvest 
have  recently  "been  established  "by  the  Fruit  Industry  Sugar  Concession 
Committee.    Heavy  demand  for  fruit  will  undoubtedly  cause  canners  to  pay 
special  bonuses  to  individual  producers.    These  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  prices  quoted. 

Minimum  F.I.S.C.C.  purchase  prices  for  fresh  canning  fruit  by  variety 
and  season  are: 


Type  of  Fruit 

195^ -55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Dollars  per  short 

ton  -  -  -  - 

Apricots 

80 

90 

90 

Peaches 

Clear  Clingstone 

82 

92 

112 

Other  Clingstone 

78 

88 

108 

Freestone 

60 

60 

70 

Pears,  Bartlett 

72 

82 

96 

Ik 
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ALGERIA  TO  BUILD  NEW  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  CANNING  PLANT 

A  recent  decree  signed  by  the  Governor  General  of  Algeria  authorizes 
construction  of  a  new  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  plant  at  Perregaux, 
Oran. 

In  terms  of  2k/ 2^  size  cases,  the  new  plant  is  expected  to  annually 
process  65,000  cases  of  citrus  juice,  16,000  cases  of  tomato  juice,  and 
5,000  cases  of  apricot  juices.    Production  will  also  include  a  few  other 
related  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 

LARGER  AUSTRALIAN  RAISIN  CROP  FORECAST 

The  1957  Australian  crop  of  raisins  (Sultanas  and  Lexias)  is  expected 
to  be  of  average  size,  and  therefore,  substantially  larger  than  the  short 
1956  crop  which  suffered  serious  rain  damage.    The  production  of  currants, 
however,  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last  year's  average-sized  crop. 


A  comparison  of  the  1957  forecasts  with  1956  production  and  the 
5-year  average  (1950-5*0  is  as  follows: 


Commodity 

:  Average 
:  1950-5^ 

i  1956 

:  1957 
'  Forecast 

-    Short  tons  -  - 

Raisins 

:  7,800 

:  5,500 

:  kk,QQ0 

:  62,000 

 :  67,100 

:  52,600 

:  67,500 

Currants  

 :  15,600 

:  15,500 

:  11,000 

Total  vine  fruit  production  by  areas  is  forecast  at  approximately 
56,000  tons  in  Mildura  and  22,000  tons  in  Western  Australia,  South  Australia, 
and  New  South  Wales. 


The  anticipated  crop  of  vine  fruits,  though  larger  than  in  1956,  would 
be  lighter  than  the  1953,  195^,  and  1955  crops.    According  to  the  Merbein 
Research  Station,  the  crop  is  generally  2  weeks  later  than  usual.  The 
samples  of  Sultana  berries,  taken  from  vines  in  various  locations  of  the 
district,  showed  that  berry  size  this  year  is  below  normal  and  sugar 
development  well  below  normal. 

Stocks  in  Australia  are  practically  exhausted,  and  in  most  towns  dried 
vine  fruits  have  been  in  short  supply  since  before  the  Christmas  period. 
Consequently  it  appears  that  approximately  22,000  short  tons  will  be 
required  for  the  Australian  market  this  year,  some  3,000  tons  more  than  in 
1955  when  a  good-sized  crop  was  available.    Shipment  of  the  new  season's 
fruit  is  expected  to  begin  in  March. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 
SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 

Luring  the  week  ending  January  18,  1957,  approximately  170,000  bales 
of  wool  were  sold  at  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Perth.    Strong  demand  was  in 
evidence,  especially  for  crossbred  type  wools.    Western  Europe  and  Japan 
were  the  main  buyers  with  strong  support  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
local  mills. 


Prices,  compared  with  the  previous  week,  ranging  from  fully  firm  on 
fine  Merinos  to  k  cents  higher  on  some  crossbred  combing  wools. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 

Wool  Prices;    Average  raw  wool  costs,  clean  basis,  on  Australian  auction 

floors,  by  quality  classification. 

(Current  prices  with  comparisons) 


Type  and  Grade 

\                                 Week  Ended 

:  1-11-57 

:  1-18-57 

:       Year  ago 
:  1-20-56 

;              -  -  -    U.S.  COLLARS  PER  POUND  -  -  - 

Combing  Wools 

70' s  Good 

:  1.66 

;  1.66 

:  1.30 

Average 

:  1.58 

1.59 

:  1.23 

6V  s  Good 

:  1.1*8 

:  1.50 

:  1.13 

Average 

:  l.M* 

:  l.k6 

:  1.12 

60's  Good 

1.33 

:  1.35 

:  1.01 

Average 

:  1.28 

:  1.31 

:  1.00 

58' s  Good 

t  1.19 

:  1.21 

:  .95 

Average  : 

1.13 

:  1.17 

:  .93 

56' s  Good  ; 

1.06  ; 

:  1.10 

:  .87 

Average  j 

1.03 

1.06 

:  .88 

50' s  Good            '  ; 

.98  : 

:  .81 

Average  j 

.91  : 

.95 

:  .81 

Carding  Wools  j 

Merino  j 

.90  : 

.92  i 

•79 

Comeback  ; 

.81  ; 

-83  j 

.7^ 

Fine  Crossbred  ; 

.77  : 

•79  : 

.70 

Medium  Crossbred  ■ 

•  75 

•  77 

•  70 

Source;    Wool  Statistical  Service  Australian  Wool  Bureau. 
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RHODESIA  IMPORTS 
SANTA  GERTRUDIS  CATTLE 


The  first  shipment  of  Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  to  Southern  Rhodesia 
landed  in  Capetown  this  January.    The  l6  cattle,  four  bulls  and  twelve 
heifers,  were  raised  on  the  King  Ranch  in  Texas  and  will  be  used  for 
crossing  with  the  native  Africanders  and  Shorthorns  in  Rhodesia. 
The  buyer,  one  of  Rhodesia's  leading  farmers,  states  that  he  believes 
the  animals  will  mature  faster  than  Indian  Brahmans  and  Africanders 
and  will  stand  the  heat  better  than  the  British  Shorthorns. 


U.S.  TALLOW  AMI  GREASE  EXPORTS  SHOW 
INCREASE  FOR  JANUARY -NOVEMBER  1956 

Exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  from  the  United  States 
during  January -November  1956  reached  1.3  billion  pounds  or  about 
13  percent  above  the  quantity  exported  during  the  corresponding 
period  for  the  previous  year.    All  areas  showed  fairly  large 
increases  except  South  America,  which  was  down  about  15  percent, 
due  principally  to  a  substantial  drop  in  exports  to  Colombia 
largely  occasioned  by  trade  restrictions. 

In  Europe  the  biggest  increase  in  exports  during  January- 
November  was  to  Italy,  while  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain, 
Hungary  and  Poland  were  also  up  markedly.,     Italy,  the  Netherlands 
and  Western  Germany  continued  as  our  largest  European  outlets. 


Exports  to  Japan,  which  is  by  far  our  most  important  customer 
in  Asia,  were  up  about  k  percent  for  the  11  month  period.     Our  two 
principal  markets  in  Africa  namely,  Egypt  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  also  showed  large  gains. 

The  1.3  billion  pounds  of  tallow  and  greases  exported  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1956  were  almost  50  million  pounds  more 
than  the  total  shipped  during  the  entire  1955  calendar  year.  In- 
creased foreign  use  of  inedible  tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
as  well  as  the  standard  high  quality  and  relatively  low  price  of 
U.S.  tallow  and  grease,  were  the  principal  factors  contributing 
to  the  record  exports. 
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united  States:    Exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  by  country 
of  destination,  average  1935-39,  annual  \95h-55, 
and  January-November  1955-56 


Continent  &  Country 


Average  January      November  _ , 

1935-39      1951*  1955  W  Difference  2/ 


North  America: 

British  West  Indies 

Canada 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala 
Mexico 
Other 
Total 

South  America} 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Other 
Total 


1,000 
pounds 

6 

1*,352 
1,076 
261, 

J 

266 
351* 

Sag 


1,000 
pounds 

2,912 
13,1*1*0 
31,926 
3,326 
5,350 

it6,280 
3,272 
110. 852 


1,000 
pounds 


19,755 
28,921, 
3,079 
5,1*31 
3,522 
52,1,05 
7,1*92 
120,608 


1,000 
pounds 


17,113 
25,508 
3,015 
1*,960 
3,355 
10*,  51*7 
6.720 
105.218 


1,000 
pounds 


23,1*56 
35,201 
3,333 
3,822 
U,l*33 
51,019 
6.020 
127,281, 


1,000 
pounds 


+  6,31*3 
+  9,693 
+  288 
-  1,138 
+  1,078 
+  6,1*72 
700 
+  22.036 


6 
82 

2 
38 
60 

1*,890 
16,060 
8,358 
9,771* 
8,336 

6,957 
19,621 
7,628 
9,521 
6,125 

6,620 
18,1,86 
6,792 
8,021, 
5,296 

k,75U 
8,31*7 
8,838 
9,81,6 
7,532 

-  1,866 

-  10,139 
+  2,01,6 
+  1,822 
+  2.236 

188 

Jrf,118 

1*9,852 

39.317 

-  5,901 

Austria 

3,500 

5,317 

in,  107 

6,0ii9 

+ 

1,91*2 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

500 

1*7,111, 

68,863 

62,905 

59,1*20 

3,W5 

France 

70 

20,706 

16,725 

16,725 

3,81*9 

12,876 

Germany, We  stern  5/1*/ 

98 

108,522 

109,629 

100,1,85 

127,1*07 

+ 

26,922 

Ireland 

2 

5,81,6 

8,982 

8,758 

5,925 

+ 

2,833 

Italy 

308 

158,890 

190,569 

171,561, 

232,351* 

+ 

60,790 

Netherlands 

1,361, 

211,376 

261,935 

21,0,396 

213,91*8 

26,10,8 

Norway 

98 

1*,518 

3,276 

3,155 

2,687 

U6Q 

Switzerland 

112 

25,102 

29,152 

28,378 

2k, 901 

3,1*77 

United  Kingdom 

511* 

9,51*0 

6,31*6 

6,31*6 

16,628 

* 

10,282 

Yugoslavia 

2 

21,156 

23,91*1* 

23,161, 

21*,117 

+ 

953 

Other 

230 

17,581, 

18,109 

15,102 

65,798 

+ 

50,696 

Total 

3-2?c 

631*  151* 

71*2*81,7 

681.085 

783,083 

+101,998 

Asia: 
Japan 
Korea 

Republic  of  Philippines 
Taiwan  (Formosa) 
Other 
Total 

Africa: 
Egypt 

Southern  Rhodesia  7/ 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Other 
Total 

Australia  and  Oceania: 


102 
0 

50 

0 
58 

192,611, 
13,268 
11,978 
21,851* 

203,091* 
16,151* 
12,071* 
23,609 
19,612 

191,168 
lh,  801 
11,723 
21,087 
18,692 

198,159 
17,809 
12,586 
21,809 
17,900 

+  6,991 
+  3,008 
+  863 
+  722 
792 

210 

253,878 

271*,51*3 

257,1*71 

268,263 

+  10,792 

1* 

0 

11* 

0 

IF 


1*6,828 
2,111* 

58,100 
8,336 
115,678 


36,823 
5,053 

59,071, 
1*239 

mm 


33,622 
5,053 

55,873 
1*,631* 


99,182 


1*7,163 
5,1*67 

63,102 
9,315 
125,01*7 


GRAND  TOTAL  6/ 


+  13,51*1 

+  lill* 

+  7,229 

+  It,  681 


+  2 


as: 


10.321*     1,162,106     1,293.839     1,188.  LH9     1.31*2,991*  +15U.575 


\j   Preliminary.    2/    Difference  January-November,  1956  exports  from  January-November,  1955 « 
3_/    Less  than  500  pounds,    k/   Austria  included  with  Germany.    5/    Prior  to  January  1952, 
reported  as  Germany.    6/    Totals  include  a  small  quantity,  the  final  destination  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  designated.    7/    Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
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AUSTRALIAN -EUROPEAN  FREIGHT 
RATES  INCREASE 


Freight  rates  from  Australia  to  Europe  increased  on  an 
average  of  lh  percent  effective  the  first  of  February,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  by  the  Overseas  Transport  Committee 
representing  Australian  shipowners.    This  increase  will  make 
the  position  of  Australian  frozen  meat  exports ,  already 
seriously  affected  by  competition  from  Argentine  and  New 
Zealand  chilled  meat,,  even  more  serious  (See  Foreign  Crops  & 
Markets  dated  January  28,  1957). 


U.S.  LARD  EXPORTS  UP  15 
PERCENT  IN  JANUARY -NOVEMBER 


United  States'  exports  of  lard  during  January-November 
1956  totaled  56^+.2  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  72  million 
pounds  or  15  percent  above  the  first  11  months  of  1955'  Large 
shipments  to  Yugoslavia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Austria,  Western 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  offset  substantial 
reductions  in  exports  to  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Ecuador  and  the 
Netherlands . 


The  quality  of  U.S.  lard  and  its  competitive  position  in 
the  international  market  were  the  main  factors  contributing 
to  the  large  exports.     In  addition  to  regular  dollar  sales 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  and  Public  Law  hQO  have  been 
very  effective  in  increasing  the  195^  exports. 

Total  lard  shipments  to  all  areas  in  the  1955  calendar 
year  were  562  million  pounds,  only  2  million  pounds  less  than 
the  total  shipped  in  the  first  11  months  of  1956. 


Lard  shipments  declined  somewhat  in  October  and  November 
1956,  probably  due  in  part  to  higher  prices  and  the  recent 
shipping  strike . 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  lard,  including  rendered  pork  fat,  by  country 
of  destination,  average  1935-39,  annual  195U-55,  and 
January-November  1955-56 


Continent  and  Country  : 


Average  :  :  :  January-November 

1935-39  :      1951*     :      1955     :       1955     :       1955  1/ 


Difference  2/ 


North  America: 


1,000  :  1,000 
pounds  :  pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


:  1,000 
:  pounds 


Canada  : 

2,077  i 

3,292 

7,308  s 

5,899  : 

ll*,5l*6  s 

+  8,61*7 

Costa  Rica  : 

1,186  i 

7,028 

: 

8,208  : 

6,680  s 

5,118  t 

-  1,562 

Cuba  : 

39,912  ! 

158,326 

l67,00li  ! 

152,1*86  s 

11*8,712  : 

-  3,77U 

Dominican  Republic  : 

1*60  . 

!  l*o 

El  Salvador  : 

5 

•  U,0l»8 

5,392  i 

<       1,276  : 

3,071*  « 

-  1,202 

Guatemala  : 

395 

8,93U 

12,61*2  i 

10,109  : 

6,1*28  t 

-  3,991 

Haiti  : 

61*5 

■  5,871* 

6,360 

5,1*85  > 

1*,721  i 

-  76U 

Mexico  : 

5,1*99  t  30,650 

20,3Ui  ! 

16,589  i 

13,800  s 

-  2,789 

Netherlands  Antilles  : 

307 

i  m 

: 

1*18 

t         1*06  i 

207  : 

199 

Canal  Zone  : 

157 

(  682 

: 

1,018  ! 

1,018  s 

873  * 

-  1U5 

Panama,  Rep.  of  : 

1,033 

i  9,1*32 

3,238  i 

■       2,61*5  : 

3,617  * 

+  972 

Other  : 

281; 

•>  1,326 

: 

2,779  i 

2,197  > 

1,507  » 

690 

Total  1 

51,960 

1  230,078 

: 

s 

23U,68l    ,    208,100  , 

202,603  : 

-  5,1*97 

South  America: 
Brazil 
Bolivia 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru 

Venezuela 
Other 


1 

15 
3,71*1 
801 

32 
3,221 

13 


I* 

l*,99l* 
2,358 
9,000 
U,836 
712 
112 


6 

6,829 
2,852 
2,787 
9,27k 
1,659 
91 


6 

6,829 
2,81*1 
2,763 
7,601* 
1,1*1*5 
68 


10,117 
7,159 
1,1*1*9 
1* 

5,892 
592 


+  10,101 
+ 


Total  ; 

7,821* 

X- 

22,016  j 

23,1*98  ; 

21,556 

27,216  : 

+ 

5,660 

Europe:  : 

i 

18,1*78  ! 

5,331* 

Austria  : 

i 

21,378  : 

19,203 

t 

2l*,537  1 

+ 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

2,l*o0 

70 

233  i 

222 

678  : 

+ 

1*56 

Czechoslovakia  ; 

1,651* 

0 

i           0  : 

0 

0  : 

France  s 

29 

1,538 

i          25  : 

25 

25 

Germany  Western  h/  3/: 

2,536 

t 

1*9,581* 

•    68,689  : 

58,313 

0 

63,609  i 

+ 

5,296 

Greece  : 

1 

0 

12  : 

12 

: 

21*  , 

12 

Italy  t 

707 

t 

118 

t        289  : 

289 

: 

167  : 

122 

Netherlands  : 

330 

t 

H*,29l* 

[    19,201*  : 

19,101* 

I 

3,1*86  : 

15,618 

Poland  : 

39 

t 

0  ! 

661  s 

661 

661 

Switzerland  : 

218 

1 

2,216  j 

(        293  : 

293 

• 

117  : 

176 

United  Kingdom  t 

95,733 

: 

97,106  j 

•  167,732  : 

11*1,012 

I 

llil*,868  » 

+ 

3,856 

Yugoslavia  : 

1* 

% 

26,786 

i    20,682  : 

19,31*3 

: 

88,1*96  s 

+ 

69,153 

Other  t 

1,937 

356 

899  : 

718 

: 

1*00  t 

318 

Total  s 

105,618 

210,51*6 

t  300,097  t 

259,195 

i 

326,382  : 

+ 

67,187 

Soviet  Union  : 

1* 

» 
• 

0 

0  » 

0 

0  : 

Asia  : 

Africa  ' 

2,31*0 

•     3,768  : 

3,316 

* 

2,736  « 

580 

158 

! 

0 

!           20  * 

20 

t 

1*1*  * 

+ 

21* 

Oceania  : 

6 

0 

:cc=c=c=scb 

!           8  t 

.^=  =  5=  =  =  =:=  =  ==  = 

 =m=8m 

t 

:z=  = 

0  * 

BE&tBECBEBBB 

8 

ICBBBCSBM 

Grand  Total  5/  : 

>BECC=ce=BK|lMRKCC  =  CKCCI 

165,636 

:  *_:.  £ 

1*65,396    :  562,072  x 

2  r=  =  ■  ■  a  ■  b  ■  =  c  ■  ■  n  be  fc  =  ib  e= bs s  x=  s= 

1*92,195 

t=  —  SBCSBCZt 

:  p  z= 

_|6^222_b:= 

+ 

r=  =  e 

72,027 

IBCCCBCCBI 

1/   Preliminary.    2/   Difference  January-November  1956  exports  from  January-November  1955. 
3/   Austria  included  with  Germany.    U/    Prior  to  January  1952  reported  as  Germany. 
2/   Total  for  January-November  1956  Includes  5»2  million  pounds,  the  final  destination 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  designated. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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1ANISH  PORK  EXPORTS  DECLINE; 
BEEF  EXPORTS  CONTINUE  LARGE 

Danish  exports  of  pork  and.  live  hogs  dropped  sharply  in  1956  but 
exports  of  cattle  and  beef  remainded  at  approximately  the  level  of  1955 • 
Hog  slaughter  in  cooperative  and  private  slaughter  houses  in  1956 
totaled  around  6.5  million  head  compared  with  7*1  million  in  1955  and 
6.9  in  1951+. 

Exports  of  beef  and  live  cattle  in  1956  were  equivalent  to  about 
U80,000  head  of  live  cattle.    Exports  during  the  second  half  of  the  year 
dropped  sharply.    During  that  period  Western  Germany,  Denmark's  largest 
market;  increased  imports  of  frozen  beef  from  Argentina  and  other  coun- 
tries.   While  Danish  exporters  have  viewed  this  development  with  some 
anxiety  they  have  been  able  to  meet  the  situation  through  increased  ex- 
ports to  other  markets  such  as  France ,  the  Netherlands,  Italy  and  Spain. 
Exports  to  Sweden  were  about  the  same  as  in  1955 •    Shipments  to  the 
secondary  markets  accounted  for  ^7  percent  of  the  total  in  1956  compared 
with  38  percent  in  1955 • 

Bacon  deliveries  to  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  around  22^,000  metric 
tons  in  1956  compared  with  230,000  tons  a  year  earlier.    Exports  of  canned 
and  preserved  meat  declined  6.5  percent  in  1956  to  around  U6,000  metric 
tons  . 

Exports  of  live  slaughter  hogs  to  Western  Germany  totaled  190,000 
head  in  1956  or  65,000  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Western  Germany  per- 
mitted "free  imports"  during  the  period  August  20  -  December  2k  when 
Danish  shipments  averaged  about  k,000  head  a  week.  During  the  first  2 
months  of  1957,  however,  quota  restrictions  are  being  reimposed  by  the 
Germans  and  importations  will  be  restricted  to  2,500  a  week. 

Pork  and  hog  exports  to  other  countries  fell  off  markedly  in  1956. 
Exports  to  France,  Russia  and  Czechoslavakia  were  negligible  in  1956. 
During  the  previous  year  these  3  countries  imported  the  equivalent  of 
113,000  hogs  from  Denmark  (as  hogs  and  pork).    Denmark's  exports  of 
hogs  and  pork  to  Sweden  and  Finland  also  declined  in  1956. 

COSTA  RICA  CATTLE 
EXPORTS  INCREASE 

Costa  Rica  exported  about  15,000  head  of  cattle  of  the  established 
government  quota  of  19,000  head  during  1956.    Approximately  1^,000  head 
were  exported  to  Peru  and  1,000  head  to  Curacao.    This  is  an  increase 
in  exports  of  ^3  percent  above  those  of  195^- .which  totaled  8,500  head. 

The  Costa  Rican  cattle  numbers  have  risen  from  606,000  head  in  May, 
1950  to  about  8oU,^-00  head  in  April  1955,  an  increase  of  25  percent.  To 
encourage  this  increase,  the  Costa  Rican  government  offered  special  loans 
to  producers  and  allowed  the  exportation  of  cattle  at  the  free  exchange  rate. 
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Commercial  slaughter  was  estimated  at  about  90j>000  head  in  1955?  and 
the  per  capita  consumption  at  50  pounds  per  year. 

Peru,  the  most  important  importer  of  Costa  Rican  cattle,  has  suffered 
from  a  severe  drought  for  the  last  2  years  resulting  in  a  sharp  reduction 
in  livestock  numbers.    With  herds  already  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  is 
a  continued  heavy  import  of  beef  cattle  from  Central  American  countries 
and  of  beef  and  livestock  from  Argentina. 


DANES  ADOPT  U.S.  CHEESE 
MERCHANDISING  PRACTICES 

The  Danish  Government  Dairy  Research  Station  at  Hiller^d  has  been 
studying  U.  S.  merchandising  methods  for  cheese  and  has  adapted  several 
United  States  practices  to  Danish  conditions. 

Danish  consumers  will  now  be  able  to  buy  cheese  cut  and  packed  in 
hermetic  cellophane  bags.    Each  bag  will  contain  12  slices  of  cheese  and 
the  bag  will  be  marked  with  the  date  of  packaging.    The  packaging  method 
has  a  near-perfect  keeping  quality  up  to  3  weeks. 

Another  innovation  is  "crustless"  or  rindless  cheese,  also  develop- 
ment of  U.  S.  retailing  methods.    This  rindless  cheese,  according  to 
Danish  trade  circles,  will  be  even  more  welcome  to  the  housewife  than 
the  sliced,  packaged  cheese.    After  curing  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
the  cheese  is  wrapped  in  pliofilm  and  the  ripening  continues  without  the 
development  of  rind. 

While  the  rindless  cheese  is  expected,  with  its  reported  18  percent 
saving  in  waste,  to  be  a  big  seller  on  the  domestic  market,  the  Danes 
are  also  expecting  an  enhanced  foreign  market  for  this  rindless  cheese. 
The  adaptation  of  the  process  by  the  Danes  was  reported  stepped-up  by 
the  New  Zealand  introduction  of  the  rindless  type  cheese  in  foreign 
trade  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  <j  >  195o). 

New  Zealand  has  also  adopted  U.  S.  dairy  products  merchandising 
methods.    The  new  Zealand  Co-op  Dairy  Company  recently  announced  the 
first  export  shipment  of  dried  milk  packed  in  experimental  multi-wall 
paper  bags,  a  process  used  by  U.  S.  dairy  firms  for  several  years.  The 
Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commission,  in  conjunction  with  the  New  Zealand 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dairy  Board,  has  tried  various  types 
of  bags,  liners  and  various  methods  of  closing  the  bags.    No  conclusion 
can  yet  be  drawn,  New  Zealand  authorities  state,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  keeping  a  full  record  of  the  results  of  the  different 
trials.    The  multi -walled  bags  in  the  present  commercial  shipment, 
560,000  pounds  of  spray  dried  buttermilk,  were  inspected  at  loading 
and  will  be  inspected  by  Commission  representatives  upon  unloading  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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BUTTER  PRICES  DECLINE  IN 
LONDON  MARKET 

Butter  prices  in  the  London  market  declined  during  195^ 
and  January  1957*    The  declines  involved  both  a  general  re- 
duction of  prices  in  the  market  and,  in  January  1957>  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  premiums  which  Danish  and  Dutch  butter  had 
enjoyed  above  the  prices  for  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter. 
The  Danish  premium  which  was  about  8  cents  a  pound  during  Jan- 
uary-March 1956,  almost  disappeared  in  June.     It  rose  to  16 
cents  per  pound  during  October-December  195^  and  then  declined 
abruptly  in  January  1957*     It  is  now  about  k  cents  per  pound. 
The  premium  for  Dutch  butter  held  rather  steady  at  about  8  cent 
per  pound  during  most  of  the  year,  rose  to  lo  cents  per  pound 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  and  declined  to  8  cents  in  January 
1957. 

Prices  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter  declined  about 
13  cents  per  pound  between  January  and  July  195^,  rose  slightly 
in  September  and  declined  in  each  of  the  h  following  months, 
October-December  195&  and  January  1957 •     January  1957  prices 
were  5  cents  below  July  195^  and  16  cents  per  pound  below  Jan- 
uary 1956.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  CCC  butter  in- 
ventory dwindled  rapidly  in  July  and  August  195^  and  that  on 
September  12  the  CCC  discontinued  export  butter  sales  at  spe- 
cially reduced  prices  and,  about  October  1,  it  discontinued  all 
butter  sales,  having  exhausted  its  uncommit"ced  supplies.  Durin 
October,  November  and  December  1956  the  CCC  was  completely  out 
of  the  butter  export  market.    During  this  period  prices  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  butter  on  the  London  market  declined 
about  6  cents  per  pound,  while  the  premiums  on  Danish  and  Dutch 
butter  increased.     Early  in  January  these  premiums  were  sharp- 
ly reduced  and  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter  declined 
another  2  cents  per  pounds 

On  January  9  ike  CCC  announced  resumption  of  export  butter 
sales  at  a  fixed  price  of  39  cents  per  pound,  f.a.s.  export  po 
as  supplies  become  available.     Late  January  prices  for  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  butter  at  wholesale  in  the  London  market 
were  about  32.5  cents  per  pound,  having  held  steady  since  the 
first  week  in  the  month. 


FINN  DAIRY  &  POULTRY 
EXPORT  SUBSIDIES  UP 

Subsidies  on  dairy  and  poultry  exports  from  Finland 
during  1956  totaled  $18.2  million  compared  with  only  $k.k 
million  dollars  in  1955 •    Much  of  the  difference  was  account- 
ed for  by  the  change  in  Finland's  position  from  an  importer 
to  an  exporter  of  butter  during  the  year. 
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During  1956,  export  subsidies  amounting  to  $10.0  million 
were  paid  on  25.1  million  pounds  of  Finnish  butter  at  the  rate 
of  2+0.3  cents  per  pound.    Subsidy  payments  were  made  at  the 
rate  of  about  26.1  cents  a  pound  on  27.3  million  pounds  of 
cheese  and  totaled  $7.1  million.    In  1953  only  $3.7  million 
were  spent  on  cheese  subsidy  payments.    Slightly  less  than  k.9 
million  pounds  of  eggs  were  subsidized  for  export  from  Finland 
at  21.7  cents  a  pound  to  just  under  $1.1  million.    The  egg 
export  subsidy  in  1955  totaled  $0.8  million. 

The  Finnish  Cabinet's  Financial  Committee  has  tentative- 
ly earmarked  $11.3  million  for  subsidies  on  dairy  and  poultry 
exports  during  the  first  part  of  1957*     Subsidies  are  expected 
to  be  paid  in  the  January-June  period  on  exports  of  about  15.2+ 
million  pounds  of  cheese.    At  a  rate  of  3*+.  6  cents  per  pound 
the  total  earmarked  for  cheese  is  $5.2  million.    Butter  exports 
during  the  first  6  months  will  approximate  9«6  million  pounds 
and  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  59-2  cents  per  pound.  The 
set-aside  for  butter  payments  totals  $5. 7  million.    Only  $0.2+ 
million  has  been  set  aside  for  egg  subsidies  for  January- 
February,  during  which  time  about  1.3  million  pounds  of  eggs 
will  ex  exported  at  a  subsidy  rate  of  25.7  cents  per  pound. 


GUATEMALA  BANS  BUTTER  IMPORTS 


The  Ministry  of  Economy  for  Guatemala  has  announced  a 
prohibition  of  imports  of  butter  for  a  period  of  6  months. 
The  action  to  bar  butter  imports  until  June  was  taken  because 
of  the  large  inventories  reported  in  commercial  positions  which, 
together  with  local  production,  were  considered  adequate  in 
meeting  domestic  requirements  during  the  period. 


Actually,  Guatemala  has  imported  relatively  small  amounts 
of  butter  in  recent  years.    During  1955  imports  of  approximate- 
ly 11,000  pounds  were  reported,  all  of  which  was  of  United 
States  origin.    During  the  January-November  period  of  195^, 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Guatemala  amount  to  more 
than  20,000  pounds.    The  United  States,  however,  has  been  a 
significant  exporter  of  oleomargarine  to  Guatemala.    In  1955 
margarine  exports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  2+63,000 
pounds  while  for  the  first  9  months  of  195&  export  shipments 
to  Guatemala  from  the  United  States  approximated  250,000 
pounds . 
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ARGENTINA  TO  MAKE  LAND  AVAILABLE 
FOR  LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  PRODUCTION 

The  Government  of  Argentina  has  expropriated  about  10,000  acres 
of  land  at  Villa  Mazan,  La  Rioja  Province.    The  announced  purpose 
was  to  make  the  land  available  for  the  promotion  of  long  staple 
cotton  production. 

Argentina's  cotton  production  in  recent  years  has  exceeded  500,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)  per  year,  most  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  local 
textile  industry.    Moderate  quantities  of  lower  grade  cottons  are  ex-  . 
ported  in  some  years,  and  imports  of  extra-long  staple  from  Peru  and 
Egypt  amount  to  about  10,000  bales  per  year.     Exports  and  imports  of 
cotton  fabrics  are  negligible. 


INDIA  CONTINUES  LICENSING  OF  EXTRA-LONG 
STAPLE  COTTON  FROM  SOFT  CURRENCY  AREAS 

The  Government  of  India  announced  January  9;  1957;  that  licenses 
for  the  import  of  raw  cotton  stapling  l-3/l6  inches  and  longer  will 
continue  to  be  licensed  freely  from  soft  currency  areas  during  the 
January-June  1957  period.    Licenses  will  be  granted  on  a  "first  come 
first  served"  basis  within  an  overall  monetary  ceiling.    The  only  East 
African  variety  permissible  for  import  under  this  new  p»licy  is  B.P.  52. 
A  large  portion  of  India's  requirements  for  cotton  stapling  from  l-l/l6 
to  I-3/16  inches  is  being  imported  from  the  United  States. 


U.  S.  SHARE  OF  FOREIGN  COTTON 
MARKETS  INCREASES  SHARPLY 

The  United  States  share  of  cotton  imports  into  foreign  countries 
during  the  early  months  of  the  195^-57  marketing  season  increased 
sharply  in  all  but  2  of  the  12  major  cotton  importing  countries  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page.    Imports  of  United  States  cotton  in- 
creased in  volume  in  all  countries  listed  except  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
in  percent  of  total,  in  all  except  Italy. 

United  Kingdom  imports  of  United  States  cotton  were  nearly  k  times 
those  of  the  earlier  period,  increasing  from  16  to  51  percent  of  the 
total.     Imports  into  France  and  Western  Germany  were  3  times  as  large 
as  last  year,  accounting  for  35  percent  of  the  total  in  each  country. 
Imports  by  Canada  and  Japan  were  about  twice  the  volume  of  a  year  ago, 
accounting  for  85  and  29  percent  respectively.    The  sharp  drop  in  Spain's 
imports,  both  total  and  from  the  United  States,  may  be  attributed  to 
higher  domestic  production  of  cott»n  in  1956-57  as  well  as  to  the  large 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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COTTON:    Share  of  United  States  and  other  supplying  countries  in  specified  import 
markets ,  portions  of  195 5- 56  and  195°- 57  marketing  years  as  shown 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Importing 
country 


Belgium 


France 


Germany,  West 


Italy 


He t her lands 


Spain 


Switzerland 


United  Kingdom 


Canada 


Hong  Kong 


India 


Japan 


Reporting 
period 


Aug. -Sept. 


Aug. -Nov. 


Aug. -Nov. 


Aug. -Sept. 


Aug. -Oct. 


Aug. -Dec. 


Aug. -Dec. 


Aug. -Nov. 


Aug. -Oct. 


Aug.  Nov*. 


August 


Aug. -Nov. 


1/  Includes  imports  from  sources 
shipped  thru  United  States  ports. 


Quantity 

Supplying 

imported 

countries 

: Supplying  country 

share  of  market 

1955-56:1956^7' 

1955-56:1956-57 

period 

period 

period  : period 

1,000 

bales 

Percent 

:  United  States  : 

3  : 

15 

■         j  < 

25 

:  Belgian  Congo 

10  : 

12 

:  18 

20 

:  Peru 

k 

11 

7 

18 

:  Total  1/ 

56 

60 

:  United  States 

36  . 

136 

12 

:  French  Colonies 

79 

74 

:  27 

19 

:  Greece 

16  : 

33 

6 

8 

:  Total  1/ 

290 

391 

:  United  States 

3^ 

150 

q 

"3.5 

:  Mexico 

106 

106 

:  Peru 

33 

36 

Q 

8 

:  Total  1/ 

3B6 

425 

:  United  States 

20 

31 

Oh. 

:  Turkey  : 

6 

Ik 

7 
I 

In 

:  Total  1/ 

89 

85 

:  United  States 

3 

23 

e 
? 

"3  R 

:  Mexico 

25 

15 

J7 

:  Total  1/ 

64 

66 

:  United  States 

146 

69 

i  no 

:  Others 

70 

0 

:  Total  1/ 

216 

69 

:  United  States 

9 

44 

1  0 

:  Peru 

:  18 

27 

:  20 

22 

:  Total  1/ 

B9 

123 

:  United  States  2/ 

68  : 

251 

16 

:  Sudan 

85 

:  78 

»  cU 

1U 

:  Total  1/ 

434 

488 

:  United  States 

42 

81 

48 

85 

:  Mexico 

37 

Ik 

:  42 

15 

:  Total  1/ 

88 

95 

i  United  States 

1 

13 

2 

20 

:  Br.  E.  Africa 

17 

19 

27 

:  30 

:  Brazil 

k 

17 

6 

27 

:  Total  1/ 

63  : 

64 

:  United  States 

3/ 

1 

6 

:  Br.  E.  Africa 

:  26 

:  11 

!  60 

:  65 

:  Sudan 

:  6 

3 

ik 

•  18 

:  Total  1/ 

^3 

17 

:  United  States 

112 

262 

20 

:  29 

:  Mexico 

132 

351 

:  24 

•  39 

:  Total  1/ 

:  55B 

904 

not  listed.        2/  Includes    some  Mexican  cotton  trans- 
3/  Less  than  500  "bales. 
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SWEDEN'S  COTTON  IMPORTS 
INCREASE  SLIGHTLY 

Sweden's  imports  of  28,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  of  cotton  during 
the  first  3  months  (August -October )  of  the  1956-57  marketing  season  repre- 
sented a  slight  increase  over  the  25,000  bales  imported  in  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier.     Improvement  was  also  noted  in  the  ratio  of  United  States 
cotton  to  total  imports  which  rose  to  9>000  bales  or  33  percent  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  only  16  percent  during  the  entire  1955-56  season. 
Increasing  imports  in  October  and  large  undelivered  purchases  at  the  end 
of  the  month  reflect  the  shift  to  United  States  cotton  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  export  program. 

Cotton  imports  from  Mexico  amounted  to  12,000  bales  or  U3  percent  of 
the  total  in  August -October  1956  as  compared  with  a  U5  percent  ratio  for 
the  1955-56  year.    Purchases  of  Mexican  cotton  reportedly  have  been  cur- 
tailed, however,  and  along  with  Brazil,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  Mexico  was 
practically  out  of  the  market  by  December.     Imports  of  Nigerian  cotton 
usually  begin  in  January.     Shipments  from  the  Sudan,  East  Africa,  India, 
and  Pakistan  have  become  more  expensive  because  of  the  Suez  difficulties, 
although  this  is  of  limited  significance  since  only  about  10  percent  of 
Sweden's  cotton  imports  are  from  that  area.    Purchases  from  Egypt  have 
increasingly  been  on  a  barter  basis,  although  little  cotton  has  been  pur- 
chased recently.    Sweden's  cotton  imports  during  the  August-July  1955-56 
year  amounted  to  119,000  bales,  the  lowest  in  several  years,  and  11  per- 
cent below  imports  of  13^-, 000  bales  in  195^- 55 • 

SWEDEN:     Imports  of  cotton  by  country  of  origin, 
annual  1950-55 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of  :  Year  beginning  August  1 


origin 

:  1950 

1  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  195^ 

:  1955 

-  -  1,000 

bales  - 

:  3 

'  7 

:  9 

:  10 

:  10 

:  12 

:  l 

:  23 

:  11 

:  Ik 

British  East  Africa.. 

:  1 

:  3 

;  2 

:  1 

:  1 

:  1 

:  19 

:  8 

:  3 

:  k 

:  22 

:  13 

:  9 

:  Ik 

::;  tl 

■  I/ 

:  5 

:  k 

:  7 

■  $ 

:  1 

:  17 

12 

:  5 

5 

1/ 

:  6 

10 

:  3 

:  1 

..;  1/ 

~h 

12 

3 

:        2  • 

2 

107 

^0  : 

kk 

56  : 

19 

:::  IJ 

1/  • 

0  : 

0  • 

Ik  : 

k 

6  j 

1  : 

k 

8  : 

5 

157  : 

12k  • 

128  ; 

13*  : 

119 

I~7    If  any,  included  with  other  countries. 


Source:  State  Trade  and  Industry  Commission,  Agricultural  Attaches, 
and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad. 
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Sweden's  cotton  consumption  rose  about  5  percent  in  August -October 
1956,  amounting  to  38,000  bales  as  compared  with  36,000  a  year  earlier. 
Consumption  in  1955-56  amounted  to  135,000  bales,  the  same  as  in  195^+- 
55.    Foreign  competition  in  cotton  fabrics  remains  keen.     Imports  of 
fabrics  in  1956  were  larger  than  in  1955  in  spite  of  higher  tariffs. 
Loss  in  mill  capacity  in  1955-56  was  estimated  at  about  3  percent,  due  to 
closing  down  of  some  mills.    This  decline  is  expected  to  be  compensated 
by  larger  outturn  in  the  remaining  mills.    With  the  resumption  of  cotton 
purchases  from  the  United  States,  consumption  of  this  growth  is  expected 
to  return  to  the  195^-55  level  of  50,000  bales.    Consumption  of  cotton 
other  than  in  spinning  mills  is  insignificant. 

Cotton  stocks  in  Sweden  on  August  1,  1956,  were  estimated  at  88,000 
bales,  down  about  15  pereent  from  stocks  of  10U,000  bales  held  a  year 
earlier.    Most  of  the  decline  was  in  mill  stocks,  as  the  reserve  stocks 
held  by  the  Government  are  usually  maintained  at  between  50,000  to 
55,000  bales. 

Recent  price -quotations  by  a  private  source  in  Gothenburg  were  as 
follows : 


SWEDEN:    Approximate  prices  of  cotton  of  comparable  growths, 
net  unloading  weight  without  franchise,  payment  on 
receipt,  c.i.f.  Gothenburg,  December  10,  1956. 


Variety  and  Staple 

\  Offered 
',  in 

\  Strict 
\  Middling 

:  Middling 

[  Shipping 
period 

U.S.  cents 

per  lb.  l/ 

Orleans/Texas  I-I/32" 

$ 

:  32.91 

:  30.72 

Dec -Jan. 

Nicaragua  I-I/32" 

$ 

:        33.09  : 

March-April 

San  Salvador  I-I/32" 

$ 

;  3^.58 

;     33.62  ; 

March-April 

Arizona  l-l/l6"  ] 

$ 

35.02 

:    33.97  : 

Dec -Jan . 

California  l-l/l6" 

$ 

35.02 

:      33.97  | 

Dec -Jan. 

Pakistan  NT  SG  1" 

T 

:  35.11 

:  33. 

Dec -Jan. 

Matamoros  I-I/32"  : 

$ 

36.3^  ' 

Jan -Feb . 

Pakistan  289F  SG  1-1/32" 

T 

'  36.86 

33.88  • 

Dec -Jan. 

Peru-Tanguis  I-3/16" 

T 

M<-.50 

May -June 

Egypt 

Not  Quoted 

1/  Converted  at  value  of  $0.1935  per  krona. 
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NETHERLANDS  INCREASES  IMPORTS 
OF  UNITED  STATES  COTTON 

Imports  of  United  States  cotton  into  the  Netherlands  increased  sharp- 
ly during  the  first  3  months  (August -October )  of  the  1956-57  marketing 
season,  amounting  to  23,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  as  compared  with 
only  3,000  bales  imported  in  the  same  months  a  year  ago.     Cotton  imports 
from  all  sources  in  August -October  1956  amounted  to  66,000  bales  or  only 
slightly  higher  than  imports  of  Gh3 000  bales  a  year  earlier.    The  share 
of  United  States  cotton  in  the  Netherlands  market  increased  from  3 
percent  of  the  total  a  year  ago  to  35  percent  in  the  period  under 
review. 

Cotton  imports  from  Mexico  amounted  to  15,000  bales  in  August - 
October  1956  as  compared  with  11,000  bales  in  the  comparable  period  of 
1955;  those  from  the  Belgian  Congo  were  10,000  bales  as  compared  with 
8,000  and  Peru  6,000  bales  as  compared  with  7;000  a  year  ago.  Increased 
quantities  were  also  received  from  Brazil  and  the  Sudan  in  contrast  with 
sharply  reduced  imports  from  Egypt  and  Nicaragua. 

Imports  of  cotton  into  the  Netherlands  in  August-July  1955-56  amount- 
ed to  335; 000  bales  or  only  2  percent  less  than  imports  of  3^-1; 000  bales 
in  195^-55 •    Mexico  was  the  principal  supplier  in  both  years  although 
accounting  for  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  total  in  1955-56  than  in 
195^-55*    Imports  from  the  United  States  were  sharply  reduced  in  1955-56. 
Quantities  from  the  major  sources  in  1955-56  with  comparable  195^-55 
figures  in  parentheses  were;    Mexico  17 5; 000  bales  ( 109,000);  Belgian 
Congo  3^,000  (36,000);  Nicaragua  28,000  (12,000);  Peru  22,000  (13,000); 
Egypt  21,000  (20,000);  the  United  States  10,000  (100,000);  Brazil  9,000 
(12,000);  and  India  9,000  (6,000). 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  335;000  bales  in 
1955-56,  or  1  percent  higher  than  the  331; 000  bales  consumed  in  195^-55 • 
Consumption  of  85,000  bales  during  August -October  1956  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  81,000  bales  consumed  during  a  similar  period  in  1955;  and  the 
outlook  for  1956-57  is  generally  considered  favorable.    Exports  of  cotton 
textiles  appear  to  be  holding  at  last  year's  level.    Sales  to  local  con- 
sumers, excluding  sales  for  use  by  industry,  increased  slightly  in  1955-56 
as  a  result  of  wage  increases,  larger  population,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  turnover  tax  in  September  195  5  • 

Cotton  mill  stocks  on  August  1,  1956,  were  estimated  at  80,000  bales 
or  approximately  the  same  as  those  held  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  the 
even  volume  of  imports  and  consumption,  but  somewhat  lower  than  the 
desired  level  of  ^-months'  supply  normally  held  by  mills.     Some  build-up 
in  stocks  is  expected  as  a  result  of  stabilized  prices  at  the  reduced 
levels  prevailing  this  year.    Most  of  the  cotton  used  by  Dutch  spinners 
is  composed  of  the  medium  and  longer  staples  above  an  inch  in  staple 
length. 
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URUGUAYAN  EXPORT  EXCHANGE  RATES  ALTERED 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  announced  changes  in  its  foreign 
exchange  control  system  which  alter  the  exchange  rates  applicable  to 
the  export  of  a  number  of  commodities .    Among  the  commodities  affected, 
wool  and  certain  wool  and  meat  products  are  of  importance  in  Uruguay's 
export  trade. 

Uruguay  has  a  system,  which  in  its  present  form  dates  from  August  3} 
1956,  of  multiple  exchange  rates  in  which  the  use  of  negotiable  certifi- 
cates is  added  to  the  system  of  export  and  import  taxes  and  subsidies. 
The  exports  are  divided  into  11  groups  with  effective  rates  for  each  group 
resulting  from  varying  percentage  combinations . of  the  certificate  rate 
and  the  official  buying  rate  of  1.519  pesos  per  U.S.  dollar.    The  new 
rates,  which  were  announced  early  in  January  but  are  retroactive  in 
effect  from  August  3,  1956,  result  from  changes  in  these  percentage 
combinations . 

The  following  table  shows  the  old  and  new  exchange  rates  for  the 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  which  are  concerned: 


URUGUAY:  EFFECTIVE  EXPORT  EXCHANGE  RATES  FOR  SELECTED 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  AND  PRODUCTS  THEREOF 


(Uruguayan  pesos  per  U.  S. 

dollar) 

Former 

New 

Commodity                                     Exchange  Rate 

Exchange  Rate 

Greasy  wool  and  greasy  wool  sold  at  auctions 

1.519 

1.906 

Chilled  and  frozen  beef 

2.100 

3.210 

Canned  meat  and  "meat  by-products" 

3.800 

3.800 

Meat  for  processing  abroad 

2.kQ0 

2.1+80 

Sheepskin 

1.519 

1.778 

Frozen  mutton 

2.350 

k.100 

Rice 

3.100 

3.713 

Washed  wool 

1.810 

2.035 

Malt  for  beer 

n.a. 

3.300 

Wool  tops 

2.073 

2.319 

Wool  top  by-products 

n.a. 

2.319 

Processed  cow  or  horse  brisstles 

1.78 

3.016 

By-products  of  processed  cow  or  horse  bristles 

n.a. 

1.905 

Yeast 

n.a. 

3.980 

Residual  products  and  waste  of  spinning 

and  weaving  of  combed  and  carded  wool 

n.a. 

3.016 

Dried  sugar  pulp 

n.a. 

3.600 

n.a.  =  Not  available. 
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DROUGHT  SERIOUSLY  DAMAGING  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CROPS 


Argentina 

Drought  conditions  are  becoming  serious  in  many  parts  of  Argentina. 
Principal  crops  affected  are  corn  and  late  plantings  of  sunflower. 
Corn  production  prospects  are  deteriorating  rapidly  and  hopes  for  an 
exportable  surplus  are  dwindling.    Estimates  indicate  an  over-all 
loss  of  20  percent  in  sunflower  acreage  planted  in  the  drought  areas.  . 
ed.    The  estimated  loss  is  only  10  percent  in  the  Eastern  areas,  but 
30  percent  in  the  western  and  southwestern  part  of  the  count ry,  25 
percent  in  the  north,  and  20  percent  in  the  central  and  southeastern 
areas.    Water  is  also  becoming  scarce  on  many  cattle  and  sheep  ranges. 
Local  storms  are  helping  small  areas  but  general  rains  are  needed. 


Uruguay 

Extreme  dryness  in  some  areas  of  Uruguay  for  about  k  months  has 
created  serious  problems.    The  Department  of  San  Jose  appears  to  be 
hardest  hit.    All  summer  crops  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  fruits  are 
suffering  from  lack  of  moisture.    A  poor  corn  crop  this  year  may  mean 
that  Uruguay  will  need  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  to  meet  feed  demands.    The  previous  two  years'  corn 
crops  have  been  short,  causing  farmers  to  substitute  wheat  and  other 
available  grains  for  corn  in  their  mixed  feeds.    With  reduced  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  small  grains,  even  those  substitutes,  in  most  cases, 
are  presently  not  available.    The  Bank  of  the  Republic  is  reported  to 
be  studying  ways  of  increasing  loans  to  farmers  hurt  by  the  drought  and 
needing  financial  aid. 


Chile 

A  drought  lasting  since  mid-November  is  reported  to  have  seriously 
damaged  agricultural  production  in  Chile.    Nearly  8  thousand  acres  of 
wheat  in  Valdivia  Province  alone  have  been  lost.    This  wheat  is  now 
being  cut  for  ensilage  and  forage  and  represents  a  loss  of  about  200,000 
bushels  of  wheat.    The  adverse  weather  is  also  affecting  dairy  pro- 
duction which,  in  some  areas,  has  dropped  50  percent  or  more.  The 
Southern  provinces,  in  addition  to  drought  conditions,  suffered  a 
serious  frost  in  mid-December  which  damaged  the  vegetable  crops. 
Weather  conditions  in  Chile  are  reported  to  be  the  worst  in  nearly 
one  hundred  years . 
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NEW  SUGAR  MILLS 
BEING  BUILT 


The  Far  East  will  have  70  or  more  new  sugar  mills  with 
a  probable  sugar  production  of  1.6  million  short  tons,  raw 
value,  to  be  added  to  the  present  production  of  k.Q  million 
short  tons.    The  Near  East  is  increasing  her  number  of  mills 
by  17.    Africa  has  plans  for  9  new  mills.    Europe  reports 
only  5  new  mills  although  her  sugar  production  is  expanding. 
Better  cultivation  methods  are  principally  the  reason  for  this 
increase.    South  America  will  have  12  more  mills  than  in  1950 
when  reported  plans  are  completed.    North  America  is  either 
remodeling  or  building  5  mills. 


A  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  circular  containing  all 
available  data  on  new  and  remodeled  sugar  mills  throughout  the 
world  will  be  published  in  the  near  future . 


It  is  believed  that  countries  other  than  the  ones  report- 
ed above  may  be  laying  plans  for  an  expanded  mill  capacity. 
This  information  will  be  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  as  soon  as  received. 


GOLD  COAST  CACAO 
SURVEY  PROGRESSES 


Intensive  survey  of  the  Gold  Coast  cacao  area  has  been 
in  progress  for  the  past  10  years.    A  total  of  i+,1^2,l8l  acres 
of  cacao  have  been  recorded  and  mapped  in  1^,353^617  acres 
of  country  covered.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  23 
million  acres  in  which  cacao  may  be  found  to  grow,  but  the 
acreage  already  surveyed  covers  the  main  producing  areas. 
According  to  reports  the  1956-57  cacao  crop  for  the  Gold  Coast 
will  amount  to  around  560  million  pounds,  as  there  was  less 
than  usual  incidence  of  pod  rot.    In  addition,  it  is  reported 
that  around  15  million  pounds  of  cocoa  beans  have  crossed  the 
border  from  adjoining  territories  for  marketing  in  the  Gold 
Coast. 
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CANADA'S  MARGARINE  PRODUCTION  DECLINES 
SLIGHTLY;  SHORTENING  OUTPUT  UP 

Canada  produced  12k, "J  million  pounds  of  margarine  and  157  •  2  million 
pounds  of  shortening  in  1956;  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics >  Ottawa.  Compared  with  1955 ,  margarine  output  declined  387 
thousand  pounds  but  shortening  was  up  3*5  million  pounds.    Production  of 
refined  oils  (coconut  oils  and  salad  and  cooking  oils)  at  k2.1  million 
pounds  was  5«9  million  pounds  larger  than  in  1955- 


About  79  percent  of  the  oils  and  fats  consumed  in  the  margarine 
industry  in  1956  consisted  of  vegetable  oils,  17  percent  of  marine 
and  fish  oils  and  k  percent  of  animal  fats.     Soybean  oil  made  up  the 
largest  single  item,  representing  almost  k2  percent  of  the  total. 


Over  one -half  of  the  oils  and  fats  used  in  the  shortening  industry 
was  vegetable  oils,  over  one -third  animal  fats  and  the  remainder  marine 
and  fish  oil.     Soybean  oil  accounted  for  28  percent  of  the  total. 

Canada  crushed  12. 9  million  bushels  of  soybeans  in  1956,  compared 
with  11.2  million  in  the  previous  year.  Oil  output  amounted  to  67,990 
short  tons  and  oil  meal  to  306,100  tons. 

Flaxseed  crushings  totaled  3*6  million  bushels  compared  with  3«*+ 
million  in  1955 •    Oil  output  reached  36,030  tons  and  oil  meal' 62,190 
tons . 


INDONESIA'S  EXPORTS  OF  COPFA,  PALM 
KERNELS  AND  PALM  OIL  UP  FROM  1955 

Officially  reported  exports  of  copra  from  Indonesia  during  the 
first  11  months  of  1956  totaled  228,415  long  tons,  reflecting  an 
increase  of  k  percent  from  the  218,686  tons  exported  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  195 5 • 

Exports  of  palm  kernels  during  the  January -November  period  of 
1956  were  36,123  tons  as  against  35^085  tons  exported  during  the  corn- 
parable  period  of  1955*    Palm  oil  exports  rose  from  90^953  tons  during 
January -November  1955  to  103,193  tons  during  the  first  11  months  of 
1956. 
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FRENCH  CABINET  FIXES  BASIC  1957-58 
PRODUCER  PRICE  FOR  SOFT  WHEAT 

The  French  Cabinet  has  fixed  the  "base  producer  price  to  he  paid  for 
soft  wheat  during  the  1957-58  (August-July)  marketing  season  at  3200  francs 
per  quintal  ($2. k$  pe*1  bushel).    This  represents  a  reduction  of  250  francs 
per  quintal  (19  cents  per  bushel)  from  the  current  season's  (1956-57)  base 
price  of  3^50  francs  per  quintal  ($2.68  per  bushel).    Announcement  of  the 
1957-58  support  price  was  made  unusually  early  this  year.    The  support 
price  for  the  1956-57  season  was  not  officially  announced  until  August  15, 
1956. 

In  addition  to  the  base  price  for  the  current  (1956-57)  marketing  sea- 
son, French  farmers  are  also  being  paid  a  premium  of  9  percent,  or  310 
francs  per  quintal  (2k  cents  per  bushel),  for  this  year's  wheat  crop. 
The  premium  is  being  paid  in  order  to  offset,  at  least  in  part,  the  damage 
suffered  by  the  winter  wheat  crop  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  freeze  early  in 
I956.    The  premium  raises  the  1956-57  support  price  to  3760  francs  per  quintal 
($2.92  per  bushel).    A  second  premium,  amounting  to  7  percent  of  the  base, 
or  2k2  francs  per  quintal  (19  cents  per  bushel),  will  be  paid  for  1956  crop 
wheat  at  the  end  of  the  1956-57  marketing  year  to  farmers  who  delivered  less 
than  75  quintals  (263  bushels)  and  whose  income  from  land  during  the  year 
was  less  than  ^0,000  francs  ($lll+).    Whether  similar  premiums  will  be 
paid  in  1957-58  is  not  known  as  yet. 

The  1957-58  basic  producer  price  for  hard  wheat  has  not  yet  been 
announced.    In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  been  fixed  about  15  percent 
above  that  for  soft  wheat.    For  the  current  (1956-57)  season,  it  is  3967 
francs  per  quintal  ($3.09  per  bushel).    This  year's  premium  of  310  francs  per 
quintal  (2^  cents  per  bushel)  applies  also  to  1956  crop  hard  wheat.  How- 
ever, since  the  additional  premium  of  2^2  francs  per  quintal  (19  cents  per 
bushel)  for  farmers  who  sell  less  than  75  quintals  and  whose  income  from 
land  during  the  year  is  less  than  ^0,000  francs,  is  not  applicable  to 
hard  wheat,  the  total  1956-57  producer  price  for  this  wheat  is  ^277  francs 
per  quintal  ($3-33  pe^  bushel).    Very  little  hard  wheat  is  grown  in  France. 

The  French  wheat  support  prices  are  not  guaranteed  minimum  prices 
as  is  the  case  in  most  other  countries.    They  are  fixed  prices,  and  no  more 
or  no  less  may  legally  be  paid.    However,  they  have  been  subject  to  deduc- 
tions to  provide  funds  for  specific  purposes.    The  1956-57  prices,  for 
example,  are  subject  to  a  storage  tax  of  28  francs  per  quintal  (2.1  cents 
per  bushel)  and  a  "statistical"  tax  of  35  francs  per  quintal  (2.7  cents 
per  bushel)  . 

The  storage  tax  provides  one-half  of  a  fund  used  to  pay  farmers  12.5 
francs  per  quintal  (slightly  less  than  one  cent  per  bushel)  for  storing  un- 
sold wheat  for  each  two-week  period  from  August  16  to  May  15.    The  other 
half  of  that  fund  is  contributed  by  local  grain  storage  agencies.    The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  statistical  tax  are  used  to  finance  certain  operations  of  the 
National  Cereals  Office,  including  movement  of  wheat  and  flour  from  surplus 
areas  to  deficit  areas  within  the  country.    Whether  the  1957-58  producer 
prices  will  also  be  subject  to  such  deductions  has  not  yet  been  reported. 
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The  1956-57  prices  are  for  grain  in  sound,  marketable  condition 
meeting  specified  requirements  with  respect  to  weight  and  moisture.  The 
weight  requirements  are  that  soft  wheat  must  be  between  7^*5  and  75«^+99 
kg.  per  hectoliter  ( 57 • 9- 58^7  pounds  per  bushel)  and  hard  wheat  between 
76.5  and  77.U99  kg.  per  hectoliter  (59. k-60.2  pounds  per  bushel).  The 
maximum  permissible  moisture  content  is  17-5  percent.    There  also  are 
specific  limits  for  germinated  and  heated  kernels.    Discounts  are  specified 
for  wheats  which  exceed  the  various  permitted  maxima. 
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